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note circulation of the three Presidency banks, as already men-
tioned, was abolished.

Turning to administrative affairs he gave a strong support to
the measures then in progress for diminishing expenditure. He
earnestly attended to the disbanding of military police and of
quasi-military levies, the reorganizing of the new police in their
stead, the discharging of establishments connected with transport
and other subsidiary departments of war, the better regulating
&f expenses connected with the European forces, and the re-
ducing of the strength of Native troops. He declared his belief
that there was hardly a man of weight and authority in India
who did not feel that the Government in reducing the Native
army as it then stood, were following the path not only of
financial reform, but of political prudence. He gave every
encouragement to the two Commissions, already mentioned in
chapter IX., for the revision of military and civil finance
respectively; and he cordially acknowledged the aid afforded
by the most important of the two, namely, the Military
Finance Commission, in the reduction of military expenditure
generally.

He then in March (1861) introduced his budget before the
Legislative Council at Calcutta by a speech replete with
stirring and graphic metaphors. Though he pointedly dis-
claimed the character of an orator, yet there was actually much
eloquence of a certain kind in his utterances. But his
oratory was quite different from Wilson's measured and
sonorous periods which still seemed to resound in our ears.
It was generally of a familiar type, borrowing similes from
every-day life, especially from the hunting field, applying them
appositely and felicitously to the financial point in hand, and
so illustrating the particular policy of the Government on
matters which, however important, would usually seem dull and
obscure. In Ms conversation he commonly used expressive
figures of speech, and it was with such images that in his first
budget statement he communicated to the audience the same
vivid impressions which he had in his own mind. At the
moment, however, his hearers, accustomed to the gravity of